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ABSTRACT 

This publication is intended to be used by school 
districts in California that are in the process of developing 
district and individual school master plans for restructuring 
educational programs for kindergarten and grades 1-3* A number of 
considerations pertinent to development of these master plans are 
outlined: (1) district- and school-level planning requirements; (2) 
guide questions and recommendations for revising program 
organization^ curriculum^ and instruction; (3) purposes and means of 
providing for the required parent education component^ including 
clarification of the roles of parents and community in early 
childhood education and vays of facilitating parent involvement in 
various aspects of the school program; (4) considerations in 
formulating policy and programs for health and social services: and 
(5) suggestions for staff selection^ development^ and inservice 
education* (ED) 
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FOREWORD 



On November 26, 1971, I received the Report of the Task Force on Early Childhood 
Education. That report was the result of the very fine work of a team of 25 specialists in 
child growth and development whom I had asked to design ir* early childhood education 
program of the higliest quality for tlie cliildren of California. In tlie following year tlie 
Department published The Early Childhood Education Proposal: A Master Plan to Redesign 
Primary Education in California, winch describes the Department's strategy for implementing 
the recommendations of the task force. And on' November 27, 1972, Governor Reagan 
signed Senate Bill 1302 (Dymally), which establislied the early childhood education program 
as law. 

Another Department pubUcation, Policies for Early Childhood Education, appeared early 
in 1973. Adopted by the State Board of Education, tlie poUcies contained h^ the pubUcation 
authorize the implementation of Senate Bill 1302 and serve as the Board's rules and 
regulations for program approval and implementation. To the pubUcations just described, 
the Department now adds another, Early Childhood Education: Recommendations for 
Program Implementation. Tliis pubUcation was developed with the assistance of resource 
persons representing parents, teachers, and administrators statewide. When tlie more inclu- 
sive documents for comprehensive program planning were bemg developed, the Department 
drew heavily on the material contained in this publication, which has been developed 
specifically for the restructuring of kindergarten-primary education. 

I recommend this publication for use with Policies for Early Childhood Education in 
implementmg early childhood education programs. Each school district can make use of 
both pubUcations m designmg its own program, taking into account as well the particular 
needs of the schools in the district. I would caution school districts, however, that this 
publication should be used only as a guide for comprehensive plannmg and should not be 
used to determine leg^l matters related to early childhood education programs. For this 
purpose school districts must consult Policies for Early Childhood Education and the text of 
Senate Bill 1302. 

My confidence remains firm in the promise of CaUfornia*s restructuring and revitaUzation 
of kindergarten-primary education througl\ the early childhood education program. I am 
still convinced that no child should leave the third grade without bemg able to read, write, 
and calculate h^ accord with accepted standards. By mcreasing the intensity and quaUty of 
educational programs during the early growth period, we can sharply reduce the need for 
costly and frequently unsuccessful remediation programs. I hope that those responsible for 
designmg early childhood education programs will find this publication useful in the 
important work entrusted to them. 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Early Childhood Education Program 
Planning: An Overview 



In 1972 the California Legislature passed Senate 
Bill 1302 (Chapter 1147, Statutes of 1972), wliich 
provides school districts with financial assistance 
toward the restructuring of educational programs 
for kindergarten and grades one through three. 
Certam activities ane required of districts submit- 
ting proposals for funding, necessitating planning 
activities at both the district and individual school 
levels (see Figure IX Districts are being asked to 
enter into a process whereby needs will be assessed 
and educational goals relative to early childhood 
education will be established and ranked in terms 
of priority. On the basis of the adopted goals, the 
districts will then develop a series of program 
objectives related to the goals, 

A master plan for early cliildhood education at 
tlie district level becomes the aggregate of early 
cliildhood education plans for individual schools 
within the district This master plan includes 
district plans to phase in schools and the order in 
which various elements of early cliildhood educa- 
tion programs will be initiated. In each phase of 
planning, involvement of parents, community 
members, teachers, and administrators is necessary 
and must be emphasized. 

At the individual school level, parent involve-* 
ment will be especially important. Advisory groups 
or committees will be formed which will include 
parents and members of the immediate community 
as specified in the Policies for Early Chiidhood 
Education.^ A needs assessment addressed to the 
prihiary school population must be conducted to 
provide a statement of the adequacies or deficien- 
cies wliich exist in relation to early childhood 
goals. Schools are asked to estabUsh learner perfor- 
mance objectives in the cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domams. Each objectwe will be 
expressed in measurable terms and will include the 
criteria for acceptable learner performance. 



Policies for Early Ouldhood Education. Prepared under the 
direction of H, Glenn Davis, Program Manager, Early Chiidhood 
Education, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
1973, 
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Having formulated the instructional level objec- 
tives, each school will then proceed to develop its 
plans for the early childhood education program. 
Education Code Section 6445 and the poUcies for 
early childhood education approved by the State 
Board of Education on January 12, 1973, set forth 
elements which must be mcorporated mto each 
school's plan. Plans will have to include the steps 
and procedures wliich will be followed in the 
implementation phase to provide for (1) an indwid- 
ualizedj diagnostic/prescriptive approach to leam- 
iiig; (2) parent-community involvement in all 
phases of the planning, Im ^mentation, and evalu- 
ation of the program; (3) the redesign or restruc- 
turing of the learning environment; (4) educational 
staff preparation; (5) auxiliary staff recruitment 
and preparation; (6) parent education; and (7) 
articulation and existing prescliool and cliild care 
programs. Accompanying the design will be a time 
line of activities to accomplish the plan, 

A management design wliich contains the details 
of fiscal management and procedures for gathering, 
processing, and reporting information will be 
needed. 

The final step m plannuig will be to design an 
evaluation plan for the early cliildhood education 
program at the school level* Tills plan wrll contam 
procedures for assessing all phases of program 
implementation as well as pupil progress, 

District-Level Planning 

The intent of the Legislature in passuig Senate 
Bin 1302 was that school districts would adopt 
educational goals relative to early childhood educa- 
tion. The methods for setting and adoptuig goals is 
left to the discretion of the district* After the 
estabUshment and adoption of goals, the districts 
are required to formulate learner performance 
objectives which relate to the goals. 

Districts must also perform a comprehensive 
needs assessment to determine what changes, if 
any, will be required m the district to assure the 
achievement of the stated objectives. This needs 

e 
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District^tcvel 
Planning 



SchooHcvel 
pJ an nine 



Program 
planning 



Management 
design 



Evaluation 
design 



1. Adoption of 
priority-ranked 
educational 
goals and 
objectives 

2. Assessment of 
district needs, 
school by 
school 

3. Development of 
district -level 
time line 

4. Plan for phase 
in of district 
schools 

5. Assurances 



1^ Parent involve- 
ment 

2, Assessment of 
educational 
needs 

3^ Establishment 
of instructional 
objectives 



1. Individualized 
diagnosUc/ 
prescriptive 
approach to 
learning 

2. Parent- 
community 
involvement 

3. Redesign of 
learning 
environment 

4. Educational 
staff prepa- 
ration 

5. Auxiliary staff 
preparation 

6. Parent 
education 

7. Articulation with 
existing preschool 
and child care 
programs 



L Fiscal manage- 
ment 

2. Information 
processing and 
reporting ' 
procedures 



1, Pupil progress 
and program 
results assess- 
ment 



Figure 1. Early Childhood Education Planning Requirements 



assessment will provide d^tricts vvith the resource 
requirements of objective achievement. The 
resources might also include upgrading of instruc- 
tional staff competency. 

A time line of activities to take place is to be 
developed. The time line will show the major 
events or activities which will occur in the develop- 
ment (planning^ implementation, evaluation,^ and 
revision of the early childhood education program. 

As each school develops its early childhood 
education plan and submits it to the d^trict, the 
district's phase^ln plan will be formulated. This 
plan will show when and how elements of the total 
district early childhood education program will 
occur. The aggregate of all the school plans then 
becomes the district plan. 

D^tricts are also required to provide assurances 
that parents, members of the community, and 
teachers participated in all phases of planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the early child- 
hood education program. 



Adoption of Priority-RaAked Goals 

Each d^trict will complete procedures which 
will result in the following; 

Parent/community and school staff involvement 
in the identification of district educational 
goals 

Priority ranking of district goals 
Adoption of recommended educational goals by 
school trustees 

Development of Program Objectives 

Each district w01 complete procedures which 
will result in the following; 

Development of required program objectives 
stated in language that is concrete, unam- 
biguous, and capable of measurement 

Stated objectives relative to pupil performance 
(including language, readings arithmetic, and 
other areas of primary curriculum as specified 
in the Policies); staff development; and parent 
education 
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Development of District Plan 

Each school district shall implement activities 
which result in the following: 

Establishment of a district advisory committee 
with advisory responsibilities to the governing 
board as follows: 

Establishment of a time line for development 

of the district master plan 
Assessment of districtwide needs on a school- 

by^school basis 
Recommendation of schools to be included in 

each phase 

Assurance that each school plan resulted 
from appropriate involvement of parents, 
teachers, and community as legally defmed 
Completion of an approved master plan with 
provisions for a developmental time line, 
needs assessment, school selection, and 
required legal assurances 

Design of District Phase-in Plan 

Each school district's master plan shall provide 
for the following: 

Inclusion of schools serving approximately 12 
percent of the district's kindergarten through 
grade three population in the early cliildhood 
education program in the 1973-74 school 
year, with approximately 8 percent more of 
the kindergarten tlu^ougli grade three popula- 
tion in the 1974-75 school year 

Inclusion of all schools in the early cliildhood 
education program by the 1978-79 school 
year 

A minimum of one-half of the schools chosen 
for inchision in any one year serving pupils of 
greatest need 
Inclusion of the following: 

Approximately 12 percent of kindergarten 
through grade three population in districts 
of 10,000 or more a.d.a. 
All of kindergarten through grade three popu- 
lation in one-school districts if the group 
numbers 500 or fewer 
At least 25 percent of kindergarten through 
grade three population in a four^school 
district 
Assurances 

School districts shall utilize planning procedures 
in the design of district early childhood education 
master plans and school programs which provide 
for the thorough inclusion of parents, community, 
and teachers in all stages of planning, approval, and 



implementation of the plan; evaluation and modifi- 
cation of the program; and classroom instructional 
activities. 

School-Level Planning 

The California Legislature has asked each school 
to plan and implement its own individual early 
cliildhood education program. Each school should 
form a parent advisory group or committee which 
mil be directly involved in all phases of planning 
and implementation of the program. The State 
Board of Education cannot approve any plan 
wliich has not had active parent participation in all 
phases of the program. 

Each school is required to perform a comprehen- 
sive needs assessment which is to be stated in terms 
of the difference between what is and what ouglit 
to be. This needs assessment is to be conducted 
relative to early cliildhood education with cliikJren 
in kindergarten tlirough grade three as the target 
population. 

After the needs assessment each school shall 
formulate learner performance objectives which 
relate to a set of goals. The district-adopted goals 
may be used by the school, but the individual 
school may wish to rearrange the goals in terms of 
priority. 

Parent Involvement 

Organizational and planning procedures at the 
school level shall result in comprehensive and 
effective parent participation in all aspects of the 
early cliildhood education program, including the 
following: 

Membersliip (as a simple majority) on the school 

advisory committee 
Direct involvement as aides and assistants in 

classroom instruction 
Assistance in program planning and evaluation 
Involvement in parent education 
Involvement in the school's decision-making 

process 

Cooperation with teachers in developing the 
learning process and its subject matter 

Cooperation in increasing continuity in learning 
activities between the school and home 

Assessment of Educational Needs 

A district survey at the local school level, 
accompanied by comprehensive district planning, 
will result in the following: 

Identification of the current status of the 
following: 
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Child population in kindergarten through 
grade three (inckiding numbers of pupils 
and families represented, ethnicity, native 
language, and bilingual-crosscultural as- 
^ pects) (Reference is made to needs assess- 
ment in the policies adopted by the State 
Board of Education.) 

Child population, infancy to kindergarten, 
being served by categorical funds 

Needs of cliildren for health services and 
social services 

Program emphasis on individualized, diagiios- 
tic approach 

Staff development and training program 

Parent and community involvement in pro- 
gram evaluation 

District resources 

Categorical resources 

Other physical, financial and human 
resources 

Availability of parent education classes 
Identification of desired levels of acliievement or 

status in each of the above areas 
Statement of the discrepencies existing in each 

of the above areas between current and 

desked status 
Direct involvement of parents, teachers, and tiie 

community in the total needs assessment 

Establishment of Instructional Objectives 

Each school sliould develop performance objec- 
tives for the following: 

Language development 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Other areas as specified in State Board policy 

Program Planning 

After the establisliment of district-level goals, 
the individual school submitting an early cliildhood 
education plan is required to perform a schooHevel 
needs assessment. A parent advisory group will 
become an integral part of this activity. Once the 
needs assessment lias been completed, schools will 
establish school-level goals and objectives relative 
to early childhood education. Tlie next step is tlie 
development of plans for programs designed to 
meet the objectives, thereby meeting the identified 
needs of children. 

The passage of Senate Bill 1302 required certain 
changes in the California Education Code. Tliese 
changes, placing definite requirements on schools 
seeking funds for tlie development and implemen- 
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tation of early childhood education programs, 
reflect planning and implementation requirements 
which are detailed in this section. Although defi* 
nite requirements exist to which the individual 
school must address itself, planning should reflect 
the unique conditions and deshes of the commu- 
nity wliich the local school serves. SchooHevel 
plans will probably differ in approach, but all plans 
will take into consideration those things required 
by law. 

Individualized Approach to Learning 

Early cliildhood education plans must provide 
for the individual cluld*s immediate array of needs. 
In addition, assurance must be given that contin- 
uous individual needs will be met from the ages of 
four through eight years. This total plan will 
feature individual school goals and objectives, 
criterion-referenced measures^ and continuous 
attention to student program needs. The program 
must include both the cognitive and affective areas 
of learning. The diagnosis of learner needs must 
emphasize learning modalities and the social, lan- 
guage, and health needs of each child. Instructional 
resources made available to meet prescriptions for 
each child must be consistent with the diagnosed 
needs. Resources include funding translated into 
staff skills, consultants, materials, and equipment. 
Prescription means meeting the needs of every 
child. 

The approach designed should be one wliich 
would develop, in each student who is allowed to 
progress from one learning experience or level to 
the next, minimal acceptable capabilities in at least 
the followmg areas: 

Communication skills 
Computational skills 

Social skills (deportment, attendance, citizen- 
ship, and so forth) 
Intercultural understanding (relationships) 

Tlie plan submitted for each school sliould 
contain a detailed account (major steps involved) 
of how the school will proceed to provide for any 
or all of the followmg elements: 

Restructuring of the primary grades, mcluding 
the following provisions: 

Help for each learner to progress at a rate 
commensurate with liis ability 

Variety of teaching methods, such as instruc- 
tional teams, small-group interactions with 
parents or aides, independent learning cen- 
ters, and so forth 

.9, 
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Multiage, multicultural mix 
Utilization of a wide range of resources 
available for instruction 

Establishment of learner performance objectives 
to ensure competency level in required sub- 
^ ject content areas 

Instructional program to utilize the learner's 
strengths and provide for his weaknesses so 
that each instructional step is successful 

Establishment of diagnostic procedures followed 
by learner prescriptions based upon the diag- 
nostic findings for each individual cliild 

Parent and Community involvement 

Individual schools are required to develop com- 
prehensive plans for their early childliood educa- 
tion programs and submit the plans to the State 
Department of Education for approval. Each 
school is required further to include parents, 
members of the community, and teachers in all 
phases of planning. The planning committee, wliich 
must include the above membersliip, must be 
included in all phases of approval and implementa- 
tion of the plans and program. Tlie intent of the 
Legislature is tliat schools rely on the relevant 
input of parents and community members and that 
an interchange of ideas take place between school 
personnel and those they serve. Involvement by 
parents requires that they play an active role in 
making decisions with the instructional staff that 
will affect their child's school experiences. The 
individual school's plans for evaluation must 
include an assessment of parent reactions, atti- 
tudes, and opinions. 

Information about programs for early childhood 
education should be disseminated in a language 
appropriate to the various segments of the com- 
munity population. Tlie encouragement of commu- 
nity participation and reaction to the school's 
program are of prime importance in effective 
dissemination of information. 

Each school plan should contain a detail of the 
;jffOcedures which will be followed to pnDvide for 
the following: 

Inclusion of parents in all phases of planning, 
approval, and implementation of the early 
cliildhood education program for that school 

Utilization of parents in the assessment and ongo- 
ing evaluation of their children in tlie program 

Dissemination of program information to the 
community in a language which communi- 
cates to all segments of that particular com- 
munity 

10 



Note: Members of the community who are not 
parents may also be encouraged to participate in 
the early cliildhood education program. 

Learning Environment 

The early cliildhood education program for 
individual schools should feature those aspects 
wliich will make a cliild's transition from primary 
grades to later schooling and activities comfortable 
and without apprehension. To accompUsh tliis, 
school plans must feature the methods and means 
for involving cliildren from various age levels in 
joint activities without grade-level stigmas becom- 
ing barriers to successful participation. Children in 
early cliildhood education programs should be 
permitted to take advantage of all learning experi- 
ences appropriate to tlieir individual needs and 
should not be isolated for reasons tliat pertam to 
individual handicaps. 

Training of School Staff 

The early cliildhood education programs will 
feature many exemplary approaches designed to 
meet the needs of learner target populations 
peculiar to individual schools. School staffs must 
be thorouglily tramed to meet the responsibiUties 
requhed by restructured early childhood education 
programs. Tliese requirements will be identified 
from a careful analysis of what is needed to 
implement and operate programs that will feature 
multiple age groups, instructional teams, counsel- 
ing and guidance, health and nutritbn, parent 
participation, classroom aides, and many other 
learner-oriented features. Plans should mcorporate 
provisions for increasmg staff competency not only 
in content areas but also in the social, psychologi- 
cal, and physical aspects of early childhood 
education. 

The plan should include a detail of the steps and 
procedures which will be followed to provide for 
the following: 

Identification of the areas of teacher and staff 

competency required to meet the identified 

needs of the children 
Assessment of the degree of teacher and staff 

competency in the areas identified 
Upgrading of each teacher and staff member to 

the required level of competency 

Training of Auxiliary Staff 

To implement and administer early cliildhood 
education programs, schools must plan to train and 
coordinate the services of auxiUary staffs. These 
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Staffs will be trained and organized in the areas of 
health, nutrition, custodial and tutorial work, and 
administration to ensure learner success in school 
Tlie program must be designed to ensure maximum 
services from both professional and paraprofes* 
sional staffs. Each program will establish selection 
criteria for the recruitment of school aides at a 
variety of age levels from all segments of the 
community. Tliese aides should receive inservice 
skill training to make them a functional part of the 
school program in relation to needs of the target 
population. 

The plan should include in detail the steps and 
procedures to be followed to provide for the 
following: 

The kinds and extent of surveys to be conducted 
in determining the health and nutrition, 
social, and psychological services required to 
meet the needs of the children being served 

Determination of tlie kinds and numbers of 
aides or auxiliary personnel required to pro- 
vide the services 

Recruitment of aides or auxiliary staff to meet 
the required adult/pupil ratio of approxi- 
mately 1:10 

Training of tliis staff to bring them to the point 
of operational competency 

Parent Education 

The plan should describe the steps and proce- 
dures to be followed in providing for the following: 

Desires and needs of the parents 

Determination of where and how to offer parent 
education programs to reach tlie greatest 
number of parents 

Instruction required to bring parents to the 
point where they can assist the classroom 
teachers in tlie education of children in the 
classroom and at home 

Information on the educational offering$ avail- 
able to parents and other eligible adults 
Artfcutation 

Many communities that will have early child- 
hood education programs also currently have pre- 
school and child care programs. Children will arrive 
at the schoo! with experiences in programs such as 
Head Start, private nursery school programs, and 
migrant programs. Special note should be made of 
all these experiences as a basis for placement in the 
public school program. Each school operating an 
early childhood education program has to establish 
thorougli assessment programs for the child who 
enters the program for the first time from both 



public and private schools and to develop articula- 
tion with parents and staff. 

The plan should describe the following: 

How all existing preschool and child care programs 
are being coordinated in the restructured kin- 
dergarten througli grade three program 

How each child will be assessed for placement in 
the early cliildhood education program 

How the programs at eaph early childhood 
school, if already served by Miller-Unruli 
reading specialists teachers, will articulate 
with such programs (See Education Code 
Section 6445.14 and Policies for Early Child- 
hood Education^) 

Wliat plans will be formulated for the articula- 
tion of the early childhood education pro- 
gram with the fourth grade to ensure con- 
tinued learner success with a minimum of 
frustration for both learner and teacher 

Management Design 

Legislative provisions require tliat each partici- 
pating school district utilize fiscal management 
procedures wliich will permit documentation that 
funds are allocated witliin tlie district to approved 
schools; tliat district expenditures for the initial 
early childhood program are comparable to those 
for other district programs in early childhood or in 
kindergarten througli grade three; and that tlie 
numbers of pupils demonstrating educational need 
are clearly identified. 
Fiscal Management 

Management procedures adopted by school dis- 
tricts should ensure absolute compliance with the 
legislative provisions set forth for early childhood 
education programs, including documentation of 
the following: 

Comparability of district expenditures for the 
early childhood program with the regular 
program for kindergarten througli grade tliree 

Comparability of district expenditures for the 
early childhood program with costs and 
expenditures for other early childhood expen- 
ditures within the district 

Number of pupils qualifying for additional aid 
because of demonstrated educational need 

Allocation of at least one-half of the early 
childhood funds in the initial phases to 
children within the district who have the 
greatest educational need 

^Policies for Early Childhood Education. Prepared under the 
tliioction of Glenn Davis, Program Manager, Early Childhood 
Edut^atioiii Sacramento: California State Department oi [Education* 
j973. 
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Information Processing and Reporting Procedures 

The State Department of Education provides 
forms which enable districts to submit regular 
reports which will (1) document the expenditure 
of funds for early childhood programs for tlie 
purposes intended; and (2) permit an assessment of 
the results secured from program implementation 
and pupil achievement. 

Each school district shall develop procedures for 
gathering, interpreting, and reporting information 
which require minimum staff time and ensure 
maximum accuracy in verification of program 
results. This system will permit the completion of 
required reports to the State Department of 
Education on the forms provided concerning the 
Fiscal expenditures, the degree and success of 
program implementation, and the quantitative esti- 
mate of pupil progress. 

Evaluation Design 

Early childhood programs are designed to 
encourage the restructuring of kindergarten and 
primary programs and to result in children com- 
pleting the primary level of education with levels 
or skill in language development, reading, and 
matliematics which will ensure continued success 
in educational experiences. 

Piipil Progress and Program Results Assessment 

To monitor the accomplishment of the stated 
goals, school districts are required to establish at 
the school level an evaluation system for making 
accurate assessments of pupil progress and program 
results. 

The procedures and activities implemented by 
the school evaluation committee should result in 
the compilation of data which will support conclu- 
sions concerning pupil progress in the following: 

Kindergarten language development and readi- 
ness skills for reading and mathematics 
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Competence in primary language development, 

readings and mathematics 
General cognitive skills 
Affective development 
Psychomotor development 

Additionally, compiled data should support con- 
clusions concerning program results in all areas of 
activity related to program objectives, including 
the following areas: 

Pupil health 
Staff development 
P^nt participation 
Parent education 
Program fiscal management 

Program Implementation Assessment 

The district evaluation committee will be con" 
cemed with determining the degree to wliich 
program implementation is effective and is occur^ 
ring in accordance with program design and legisla- 
tive intent. Accordingly, reporting and monitoring 
techniques will be designed to assess the 
effectiveness and appropriateness of program activ- 
ities, the extent to wliich implementation occurs 
on schedule, the adequacy of available resources, 
the comprehensiveness of planning, and other areas 
of program management. 

The program status assessment of the early 
childhood education program is concerned with 
the assessment of management effectiveness. 
Appropriate processing of information and tech* 
niques for monitoring will enable the evaluation 
committee to report to the district board of 
education the following: 

Extent to which m^or program functions were 
accomplished 

Changes or benefits resulting from the accom- 
plishment of major functions 

Extent to wliich implementation , activities were 
compatible with program design 



Organization, Curriculum, and Instruction 



It is important to emphasize that, by law, 
programs must focus on an instructional endeavor 
which aims to give all children, by the end of the 
third grade, command of the basic skills in reading^ 
language, and mathematics sufficient to succeed in 
their future schooling and in life. The basic 
instructional components^ therefore^ are readiness 
for and instruction in (1) reading and language 
development; and (2) mathematics. Instructional 
components shall also include other subject areas 
such as social studies^ science^ healthy physical 
education^ music^ and art as a means of desirable 
language development The purpose is to provide a 
comprehensive learning environment for primary 
children and to ensure balance in the curriculum. 
Emphasis on readiness experiences and subsequent 
teaching of language^ reading^ and mathematics 
does not preclude offering a desirable total curricu- 
lum appropriate to the ages and maturity of the 
children to be served by this program. 

In the planning for the restmcture and revitaliza- 
tion of the educational program for children in 
kindergarten through grade three, a number of 
questions for thoughtful consideration are 
presented here. 

Organization of the Early Childhood 
Education Program 

Questions which relate to the organization of 
the early childhood education program include the 
following: 

• What things need to be considered in a 
comprehensive restructuring of kindergarten 
through third grade if the school is going to 
meet the unique needs^ talents^ interests, and 

^ abilities of each child? 

• What are the principles of child growth and 
development which relate to children five 
through ei^t years of age? 

• What ways of reorganizing the existing kinder- 
garten through grade three patterns would be 
more responsive to the individual differences 
of the children within the kindergarten 
through grade three age span? 



• What combination of multiage mix, an 
ungraded approach, team teaching^ or flexible 
grouping has been considered? 

• What alternative patterns of origanization are 
needed to meet varying requirements of the 
kindergarten through grade three pupils and 
their parents? What options might be con- 
sidered? 

• How can the ideas for restructuring be related 
to an open-plan primary school with modern^ 
facilities? 

• How can the ideas for restructuring be accom- 
modated in a self-contained classroom in an 
older building? 

• What effect does the size of the kindergarten 
through grade three population have on the 
restructuring ideas? 

• What elements of organization exist in the - 
present kindergarten through grade three 
system which operate to prevent or deter a 
child*s continuous progress? 

• Which if any of these deterring elements are 
related to existing provisions of the Education 
Code? If desired, has a request been con- 
sidered for a waiver of those provisions in the 
early childhood education plan? 

• How can one make sure that the curriculum is 
actually individualized and is not merely 
providing for varying the rate at which 
students progress through a set, uniform 
curriculum? 

• What if any modifications of the present 
kindergarten through grade three physical 
environment (buildings, grounds, and so 
forth) are necessary or desirable to fadlitate 
reaching goals or making the environment 
more aesthetically appealing? 

• What frequency of dally/weekly classroom 
, activities, staff meetings, and so forth will 

facilitate the restructuring of the kindergarten 
through grade three program? 

• What should be considered in establishing an 
adult/pupil ratio of approximately 1:10? 
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• What kinds of staffing patterns would be 
workable and meet the needs in a particular 
school? 

• What will be the duties and responsibilities of 
the teachers, aides, parents, and other conh 
munity volunteers, cross^ge tutors, and older 
students? 

• What will be the requirements for the various 
staffing levels? For example, any teaching 
credential authorizing the holder to teach 
kindergarten through grade three is legal; 
however, one may wish to specify certain 
demonstrated competencies, or a background 
of training and experience at the primary level 
for certificated personnel, or training and 
experience for aides, and so forth, 

• How, when pupils come from non-English- 
speaking families, can bilingual staff members 
who speak the native languageCs) of those 
pupils be recruited? 

• How can community resource people be used 
to supplement staff skills and interests? 

• What plans are needed to recruit and co- 
ordinate the efff>rts of volunteers in the 
school comiTiUnity, including parents, other 
community persons, and students from high 
schools and colleges? 

Early Childhood Education Curriculum 

Questions relating to curriculum include the 
following: 

• What is the kindergarten through grade three 
curriculum in the school? 

• What changes are needed to provide for the 
individual differences identified among the 
kindergarten through grade three children at 
the school? 

• How are state textbooks allocated to the 
kindergarten through grade three population 
at present? If changes are needed, has a 
request for a waiver of existing regulations 
been considered? 

• How is the present curriculum appropriate for 
the socioeconomic, ethnic, and cultural diver- 
sity within the kindergarten through grade 
three population? 

• How does the present curriculum provide for 
the diverse abilities and learning rates of the 
kindergarten through grade three children 
served? 

• How can one ensure a desirable balance in the 
primary curriculum, including music, art, 
social studies, science, health, and movement 



exploration in the face of mandated emphasis 
on reading, language, and mathematics? 

• How can the program enhance the develop- 
ment of a child's sense of self-worth and 
well-being, offering many different avenues 
for him to achieve a feeling of success and 
accomplishment? 

• Has flexible temporary grouping in terms of 
needs or interests instead of ability groups 
been considered? 

• How can children be helped to understand, 
accept, and manage their own emotions, to 
consider the feelings of others, and to develop 
a sense of trust in their peers and in adults? 

• How can the restructured program provide for 
the development of self-discipline and inde- 
pendence? 

• What ways have been identified for helping 
children acquire social and interpersonal 
skills, such as learning how to make friends, 
how to work out differences of opinion, how 
to work and plan together, or how to relate to 
adults? 

• What kinds of experiences might be provided 
in your program to encourage children's 
creativity? 

Assessment of the Early Childhood 
Education Program 

Assessment, a broader term tlian diagnosis, is 
used to embrace both the technical information 
obtainable by various kinds of diagnostic tests and 
the very important information from observations 
made by parents, teachers, and other staff 
members. Keyed to program objectives, both kinds 
of data complement each other to yield desirable 
information regarding a child's progress. Assess* 
ment comprises initial diagnosis, continuous 
appraisal and reappraisal, and the measuring or 
testing of desired skills. In assessment, attention 
should be directed to the following areas; 

Cognitive: language, numeration, visual percep- 
tion, auditory discrimination 

Affective: interests and attitudes, habits, self- 
confidence 

Psychomotor: body awareness, spatial aware- 
ness, manipulation of materials, locomotor 
skills 

Social: work and play with others, self-control, 
cooperation 

Health: nutrition, vision; dental, physical, and 
mental health 
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Questions relating to assessment of the program 
include the following: 

• How are the needs and strengths of the 
children 'in kindergarten determined and 
recorded now? 

• What changes need to be made? 

• What additional information is needed? 

• How can one secure necessary information 
and developmental history from parents, 
pediatricians (with parent approval), or pre- 
school or child care programs to aid in the 
initial assessment of pupils? 

• HoWj in the initial assessment of children, can 
any of the desired background information be 
obtained in the preenrollment period? 

• How can one ensure that initial assessment is 
completed early enough to provide essential 
baseline data? 

• Who will be responsible for the various kinds 
and stages of assessment? Who will act as test 
experts and diagnosticians if needed? How 
will teacher instruction be provided if needed? 

• Who will analyze the data? 

• Have ways been considered in which pupils 
may have an important voice in self- 
assessment, self evaluation, and personal 
decision making? 

Prescription for Learning 

Children learn in various ways by utilizing all the 
senses. This diversity requires a variety of well* 
organized and effective instructional materials and 
methods. The initial prescription is merely a 
be^ning strategy devised by a competent profes- 
sional on behalf of a child about whom a great deal 
is yet to be learned. Regular observation of the 
child's behavior, attitudes, and schoolwork may 
require frequent modification of the initial pre- 
scription. In the development of a prescription for 
learning, attention should be directed to the 
following: 

• Who will be responsible for selecting, from 
among all the instructional alternatives avail- 
able, the initial prescription for each child 
that best relates to his diagnostic data, inter- 
ests, and so forth? 

• How can the initial prescription be recorded 
so that it can be communicated to staff, 
parents, and children? 

• What learning materials, systems, or experien- 
ces are to be included in the curriculum 
initially? 



• What provision can be made for the evalua- 
tion and inclusion of new or different items as 
the program progresses? 

• Who will be responsible for observing student 
progress, achievement, behavior, or attitude 
and maintaining records of observations? 

• How will recordkeeping be organized to make 
information easily and readily available? 

• Who will be responsible for making prescrip- 
tive adjustments on the basis of recorded 
data? 

• Who will regularly review the recorded data 
and prescriptive adjustments to determine the 
degree to which the child is achieving his 
personalized objectives? 

Motivation of the Pupil 

Through individual recordkeeping and regular 
prescriptive adjustment, children can be appropri- 
ately directed with regard to new learning materials 
and experiences. Learning options designed to 
be challenging enough yet not so difficult as 
to cause undue stress or anxiety will support 
development of a successful self-concept. Such 
feeling$ of success lead inevitably to intrinsic 
motivation— to willingness to dare and to risk. 
Questions to be considered in this matter include 
tlie following: 

• What provision will be made to reinforce 
successful experiences for the learners? 

• What motivating and reinforcing techniques 
will be used? 

Management of Instruction 

In a consideration of the management of instruc- 
tion, attention should be directed to the following 
areas: 

• How will the learning environment be orga- 
nized and how will activities designed to 
implement program objectives be scheduled? 

• What provision will be made for large-group, 
small-group, and individual instruction? 

• How will feedback from pupils and parents 
about school effectiveness be used to rein- 
force strong points of the program or bring 
about program change and improvement? 

• How do present regulations for reporting 
attendance allow for ungraded or multiage 
organization? How should the regulations be 
modified if allowance is not provided? 
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Task Force Recommendations 

Recommendations of the Task Force on Early 
Childhood Education relating to the curriculum in 
reading and language axe as follows: 

The task force agrees with Wilson Riles that children 
should have acquired the basic tools of learning by the 
time they leave the primary school. There should be a 
planned sequence of experiences to develop each child's 
, skills to the utmost of his ability so that he has sufficient 
command of the areas of reading, language, and numbers 
to progress to more advanced levels of cognition. This 
implies that the specific skills must be so defined that 
each child's level of development in the spiral can be 
assessed and reassessed whenever necessary. Instruction 
can then be continually modified to keep pace with the 
child's attainments and needs. 

The Curriculum should not be merely a description of 
predetermined tasks to be learned; rather, it should be 
aimed at developing the full rangje of each child's 
abilities, including cognitive skills, ways of finding and 
using information, perceptual ability, motor skilk, social 
skills, and affective sensitivity. The specifics in each area 
wouldj of course, depend on the diagnosed needs of 
individuals and groups, 

Reading and Language Skills 

Adequate mastery of skills in the reading-language 
area is essential to progress in school. Emphasis must be 
placed on language development that is appropriate with 
respect to the immediate needs of young children and 
basic to further learning, A word of caution is necessary 
here, however; all this must be accomplished without 
anxiety-producing pressure. Children should begin to 
move into reading, for example, on a self-selective basis. 
The large amount of research evidence that is now 
available in the language area should be utilized to make 
instruction of primary children more effective than it is 
at present. On the basts of this evidence, the task force 
believes the following should be implemented: 

i * Oral language enrichment activities deserve strong 
emphasis, particularly with children from cultur- 
ally different backgrounds. In this manner a 
language base can be established for the develop- 
ment of reading and writing skills. Oral language 
development founded on real experiences should 
provide the basis for reading and for written 
language development in the integrated language 
skills curriculum, 
2, Attention should be given to the nature of the 
written language material used in early reading 
instruction and the appropriateness of this mate- 
rial to the child's oral language style. Efforts 
should also be made to represent the child's oral 
language in written form with very little teacher 
editing. In this way the child comes to understand 
the relationship between speech and writing as a 
basis for reading instruction* 
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3, Particular emphasis should be focused on the 
ifuier^city child who speaks a nonstandard dialect. 
While there is agreement among linguists and 
educators that the nonstandard speaker should 
learn the "prestig^^ dialect, there is a great danger 
in "overcorrecttng" a child at too early an ag^ and 
thereby inhibiting his growth and development in 
the use of oral language. Expert opinion is that, in 
general, it is more appropriate to defer the empha- 
sis on standard dialect until the upper grades, 

4, The decoding process should be viewed as estab- 
lishing an understanding of the sound-symbol 
relationship,* The teacher should be aware of the 
various elements In decoding and should try to 
match each du'Id's learning style with the ap- 
proach that is right for him. There is expert opin- 
ion, too, to the effect that the peak period for 
establishing the "mental set" necessary to perceive 
and accept the phoneme-grapheme relationship 
comes early, perhaps even before the age of four. 
Teachers should take this early readiness into 
account and capitalize on it. 

5, Words are most effectively decoded and under- 
stood in context. The classroom teacher should 
thus be aware of the importance of introducing 
new vocabulary in context, from the standpoint of 
both decoding and clarifying word meaning, 

6, Careful consideration should be given to the 
child's concept development in relation to his 
direct experiences. To help children learn to 
communicate successfully, the teacher should 
attempt to develop and expand concepts through 
concrete experiences in the classroom and on 
study trips. He should also show children how 
words convey different meanings in a variety of 
oral and written sentence contexts. In fact, ade- 
quate concept development demands an integra- 
tion of all aspects of the primary curriculum, 
including spatial and numerical relationships, since 
mathematics, too, is a system of language. Chil- 
dren express themselves in many ways. They 
should be encouraged to scribble, paint, draw> 
sing, move, speak, and write naturally and spon- 
taneously. For the child, these are all beginning 
forms of communication- 

7, The teacher should focus on language difficulties 
that impair children's reading and listening com- 
prehension and clarity of oral and written expres- 
sion. This vwll require consideration of those 
principles of simple structural grarmnar, such as 
vrord order and substitution, that can contribute 
to the language development of primary children. 
The teacher should base each child's reading- 
language program on his specific reading-language 
needs and interests, as determined through infor^ 
ma I evaluation, 

^Jeanne Chall, Learning to Read: The Great Debate. New York: 
McGiaw-Hiil Book Company, 1967, pp, 13-52, 
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8. Listening comprehension skills can be taught and 
would seem to enhance reading comprehension 
skills. It is essential to take this fact into considera- 
tion in the instructional program if (he child is to 
obtain maximum benefit from the language envi- 
ronment that surrounds him.^ 

Mathematics Skills 

For cliildreii to develop skill in mathematics, 
attention should first be paid to providing a rich 
environment of mathematical readiness, includhig 
many opportunities for cliildren to touch, handle, 
count, weighj measure, and estimate size, shape, or 
number of a multitude of ordinary things. Experi- 



Report of the Task Force on E<jHy Childhood Education, 
Sacramento; Calitbrnia State Department of Education, 1972, 
pp. 21-24. 



ence is tlie basis for all learning. Nowhere is tliis 
fact more essential than in mathematics learning in 
which quantitative experience is necessary ■ for 
concept development, and accurate mathematical 
concepts are- basic to the acquisition of number 
skUls. 

However, once meaning has been established, 
enough emphasis should be placed on number 
operations and computation skills so that children 
develop skill and accuracy in fundamental arith- 
metic processes. After children understand an 
arithmetic process, such as regrouping or borrow- 
ing in subtraction, for example, real competence in 
subtraction comes only with well-dhected, motiva- 
ted practice carefully monitored by trained staff. 
Tliis principle-of understanding before drill- 
applies to the teaching of all computational skills 
in the primary grades. 
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Parent Education 



Parent education is a required component of an 
early childhood education program. It is a contin- 
uing educational program and process wliich (1) 
relates to understanding growth and development 
in the early cliildhood years; and (2) reinforces the 
concept of cooperative responsibility on the part 
of home, school^ and community. 

The goal of parent education is that parents (1) 
will acquire more knowledge and understanding of 
cliildren; and (2) will gain increased skill in guiding 
cliildren toward healthy development and in facili- 
tating their competence in learning. These increased 
understandings and skills will help enrich, supple- 
ment, and remforce the educational growtli of each 
child. 

Parents of the children in kindergarten through 
grade tliree and all other adults who work with any 
existing state preschool, Head Start, children*s 
center;^ or otlier child care programs siiould be 
included in the parent education offerings devel- 
oped under this program. 

It is essential that effective communication be 
established to uiform and encourage parents and 
other eligible adults about the parent education 
program and its benefits, including multilingual 
communication when needed, to reach the non- 
Enghsh-speaking adult. 

Purposes of Parent Education 

Each participating school must have a parent 
education program. This program should offer an 
opportunity for parents to do the following: 

• Learn more about growth and development, 
especially growth in the early years. 

• Acquire understanding of the early cliildhood 
education program, including its rationale and 
procedures. 

• Become an integral part of, and an equal 
partner in, the educational process. 

• Learn about and compare child rearing prac- 
tices in various settings and cultures to 
improve understanding of effective cltild 
rearing. 

• Gain skills for effective participation in the 
classroom. 
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• Enhance motivation, knowledge, and skills for 
extending the cliild^s learning at home. 

• Understand themselves better and the Impor 
tance of the roles they assume. 

• Increase their self-confidence as parents. 

• Understand the physical potentiaHties and 
limitations of cliildren. 

• Understand how to prevent mental and emo- 
tional illness. 

Parents are the earliest teachers of children and 
are usually the most influential teachers in a child*s 
life. The continuing, informed, and active partici* 
pation of parents is a vital force in the early 
learning experiences of cliildren. Wliat the parents 
teach consciously and by example, or fail to teach, 
will depend upon their backgrounds of knowledge 
and experience. Parent education and parent 
involvement are closely related. Each reinforces 
and adds depth to the other. 

Just as the early cliildhood education plan 
emphasizes individualized pupil instruction, so the 
parent education program should meet the individ- 
ual needs of parents as much as possible. A 
well-designed parent education program will 
strengthen the efforts of home, school, and com- 
munity to reach program objectives. 

Ways of Providing Parent Education 

Seminars or workshops for parent education can 
be provided througli adult education, continuing 
education, or extension programs established under 
the auspices of unified, liigli school, or community 
college districts^ or by a college or university. 
Private industry also offers some systems and 
training. Parent education can be provided on a less 
formal basis by skilled^ sensitive staff workhig 
witliin a given school. All parent education should 
be offered on a regular basis. 

Part of the funds allocated to the eariy child- 
hood education program may be used to supple- 
ment adult education funds to provide for small- 
group instruction and to offer other approaches to 
parent education. Tile feasibility of mobile class* 
rooms might be considered. 
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Parent education classes. These classes are com- 
monly sponsored by adult education or extension 
programs. Such classes can be tailored to the 
specific needs of any early childhood group. 
Content should be based on the needs and interests 
of the particular community of parents. The size of 
an adult education class is a matter for district 
decision. In general^ parent education classes are 
more effective when they are small and allow for 
group discussion and interaction. 

Parent participation classes. These classes miglit 
be conducted for the parents of a sulgle primary 
class or group of classes. In such classes the 
parents, after a period of orientation, work directly 
with cliildren in the classroom under the guidance 
of a teacher skilled m working with both cliildren 
and adults. A specified period of time each week is 
spent in a teacher-parent discussion of teaclung/ 
learning approaches and the developmental needs 
and strengths of cliildren. An evalnation is made of 
individual parent work. 

Guided observation of children In the classroom. 
Tliis method provides visual reinforcement of the 
teaching/learning activity. As parents observe a 
group of cliildren in action, they need to be given 
orientation; that is, an opportunity to know what 
they are observmg and what tliey shonld watch for. 
They should have opportunities afterwards to 
discuss observations, raise questions^ and be helped 
to find answers. 

Small-group meetings. Small-group meetings in 
homes and otlier neighborhood locations can often 
reach some parents more effectively than a large- 
group meeting or prhlted pamphlet can. Talking 
around the table in a neighbor's kitchen, for 
example, can permit a participant to express 
feeUngs and attitudes freely. 

Works/iops. Parents and school staff together 
will benefit from workshop sessions, especially in 
observing demonstrations^ participatmg, and pro- 
ducing teaching devices for home and school. 

Informational meetings. Lectures, film forums, 
panels, and symposiums may be estabUshed by the 
school on a volunteer or informal basis or under 
tlie adult education program. Discussions should be 
led by skilled persons. 

Parent* teacher conferences. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences can be both formal and informal. Both are 
needed. Informal, casual meetings are excellent 
beginnings for a more formal conference. Tlie 
content of the most effective conference is related 
to the objectives of the program for parents and 
cliildren. 



Home visits. Home visits can be used both for 
parent-teacher conferences and as a way of provid- 
hig instruction or demonstration in educational 
home activity. A home visit is a professional 
function to be used for the purpose of leaclimg 
program goals. 

Informational materials. These materials should 
be a part of every parent education component. 
Tlie development of a school-parent lendmgUbrary 
containing books and pamphlets will be of much 
value to some parents. Many parent-teacher associ- 
ation units have started and continued such 
libraries in the last two decades^ and a nucleus of 
books may be found in some schools. Media 
presentations may be preferred, such as those 
presented through various audiovisual media^ edu- 
cational television programs, or radio programs. 
Pubhcations, newsletters, and individual correspon- 
dence might also be considered to supplement 
group parent programs. 

Parent education can be provided m many 
different ways. It can be information giving— a 
discussion of teaching and learning— or a one-to- 
one analysis of how parent and classroom teacher 
can increase then* ability to work effectively with a 
child. Innovation and creativity in creating new 
formats for effective teaching and learning are to 
be encouraged. Knowledge gained from new 
research should be incorporated whenever such is 
appropriate. 

When utilized, classes should be scheduled on a 
regular basis at the nearest local school, not in a 
central location. When children attend schools 
geograpliically distant from then* neigliborhood, 
parent education programs should be brouglit to 
the parent. 

At least three to five of the different approaches 
to parent education discussed are urged for the 
school and district plan. 

Selection of Parent Education Staff 

Persons who will conduct the parent education 
program should be selected with great care. Those 
responsible for parent education might be creden- 
tialed parent educators, parents, paraprofessionals, 
district or county staff members, or professionals 
m the fields of health, psychology, or social work. 
The local adult school probably is a resource for 
well-trained parent education and parent participa- 
tion teachers who have had years of experience m 
tliis field. This resource for providing parent 
education, as well as for trainmg early cliildhood 
staff to work with patents, is valuable. 
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The qualifications for a teacher of parents 
should be far more than the academic minimums 
set by regulation. Equally important to the aca- 
demic background of the persons selected is a 
background of experience working with young 
cliildreii and adults. 

Parent educators who can provide more than 
marginal service in parent education are persons 
who have extensive knowledge of children and 
human behavior, perceive the task as encompassing 
far more tlian academic work, and perceive parent 
education as a two-way process between patent 
and teacher. They should have warm, personal 
qualities such as those needed by teachers in the 
children's program; and they should understand 
the culture of the community served by the school, 
be able to communicate effectively with adults, 
and be willing to continue learning from parents, 
children, and other teachers as well as from further 
study. 

For informal offerings, consideration might be 
given to persons who lack academic requirements 
for a credential but who have unusual understand- 
ing of parents and have an ability to communicate 
or lead parents effectively in parent education. 

Allocation of Resources to Parent Education 

If any full-time teacher, counselor, or parent 
educator is assigned any part of parent education 
as his responsibility, he or she should be given suffi- 
cient time to achieve the stated objectives of the 
program. 

If home visitations are a part of the parent 
education component, time for tliis activity should 



be allowed. If a team approach to parent education 
is to be utilized, perhaps by a combination of an 
adult education/parent education teacher and an 
early cliildliood teacher, time will be required for 
both planning and implementation. It is important 
for school officials to recognize time requirements 
in planning for the use of existing school staff. 

Both tlie district plan and the individual school 
plan should provide for involvement of school and 
district nonteaching personnel-i.e., administrators, 
counselors, nurses, psychologists, social workers, 
and attendance officers— in pertinent phases of the 
parent education component. 

Some administrators and teachers may still be 
uncertain of the benefits wliich can result from 
active participation in the parent education pro- 
cess. They will need help in understanding its 
potential impact. Therefore, it is recommended 
that administrative staff and teachers have at least 
one parent-education orientation session conduc-* 
ted under the direction of a qualified parent 
educator. 

In districts with more than four schools partici- 
pating in the early cliildhood education plan, one 
person should be designated as director or coordi- 
nator of parent education if one has not aheady 
been designated under the adult education pro- 
gram, Tliat person sliould have the responsibiUty of 
developing a creative parent education program 
together with the advisory committees. This person 
might be a coordinator for the school district or 
tile county. 

Evaluation of the parent education program 
should be included in the total evaluation program. 
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Parent Participation 



Although the primary responsibility for the 
child's development rests with the family, compul- 
sory attendance at school transfers a considerable 
share of tliis responsibility to the school. There- 
fore, the school is obligated to recognize that 
because of this shared responsibility, parents 
should share in determining the direction and 
content of their children's schooling. 

The early cliildhood education program must 
provide opportunities for parents to be directly 
involved in the formal education of their cliildren 
in the classroom and the decision-making process. 
By law, parent participation must begin in the 
initial planning of each program and must extend 
through the implementation, evaluation, and neces- 
sary modifications of the program. 

The growth and development of the preschool 
child reflects the home and family environment in 
which he has been reared. Recognition sJiould be 
given to the diverse values and life-styles of tiae 
cliild's environment: the non-English-speaking and 
native speakers of English, rural and urban, poor 
and rich, and the migratory as well as permanent 
residents. The early childhood education plan 
slaould reflect these differences, allowing parents 
and community people to design appropriately for 
tlieir children in their own specific setting accord- 
ing to their own needs, interests, desires, and 
capabilities. When the cliild begins school, the 
school environment becomes a powerful additional 
influence. To meet the unique needs and talents of 
each child, parents and school personnel should 
clearly understand and reinforce contributions 
made by each environment. 

The program implementation suggestions pre- 
sented here are intended (1) to clarify the roles of 
parents and tlae community in the early childhood 
education program; and (2) to facilitate parental 
involvement in tlie classroom and in the decision- 
making process as related to planning, implementa- 
tion, evaluation, and modification of the programs. 
These recommendations are minimal and are not 
intended to reduce the level of participation in 
programs that may have surpassed them. 



Definitions of Terms 

Tlie following definitions are provided for the 
purpose of common understanding and clari- 
fication: 

Advisory committee: a group of individuals 
that serves as a resource to the district of the 
school, the superintendent, the board, or the 
principal. Advising in tills sense means to inquire, 
inform, suggest, recommend, and evaluate. By law, 
the governing board of the school disirict is 
responsible for final decisions (Education Code 
Section 921). 

Advisory committee functions include but are 
not limited to the following: 

1 . Participating in the decision-making process 
tlirough involvement in the assessment of 
educational needs, the planning of the educa- 
tional program, the definition of goals, and 
the evaluation of the early childhood educa- 
tion program 

2. Facilitating communication among school, 
parents, and community 

3. Informing and advising school staff regarding 
community conditions, aspirations, and goals 

4. Assisting in providing support for school 
programs from parents, teachers, students, 
and community 

Community representative: an adult who resides 
or works within the attendance area of the 
participating school and who is not a parent of a 
diikJ currently enrolled in the school program nor 
a member of the staff of the participating school 

Parent involvement: the parents of cliildren 
potentially or currently enrolled in the early 
chiMhood education program who take an active 
part in the initial planning, implementation, evalua- 
tion, and modification of the program 

Parent participation: parent activity in the class- 
room, working under staff supervision 

Parent representative: an adult who is the 
natural parent, legal guardian, or other person who 
has the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
and welfare of a cliild who is a potential or current 
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enroUee in the early childhood education program 
and is not a paid employee of the school district if 
on the district advisory committee nor a paid 
employee of the school 

Program: a unique combination of personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and supplies which operate 
together according to a plan to accomplish com- 
mon educational goals or objectives for the chil- 
dren and theU* parents 

School community: ftll residents, taxpayers, 
students, parents, and school staff who live or 
work witMn the attendance area of a school that is 
participating in the early cliildhood education 
program 

School staff: all paid employees and volunteers 
working in the cliildhood education program 

Parent Participation and the Advisory Committee 

In each school district the active cooperation of 
parents, community, and teachers can aid the 
development of a plan for early cliildhood educa- 
tion that is consistent with state policies and meets 
the unique needs of the school population involved. 
Any assessment of needs should reflect ethnic 
and cultural preferences and racial and economic 
characteristics of each eligible school population. 

State Board of Education policy requires the 
establishment of advisory committees as follows: 

The local governing board shall provide for the 
establishment of a district advisory committee with 
advisory respondbilities to the local governing board. 
The committee shall include broad representation of the 
local community, including parents of primary age 
children and economic and etlmic groups represented in 
the district population^ as well as teachers, administra^ 
tors, aides, support personnel, community service agen- 
cies, and the business community. Parents not employed 
by the district must compose a simple majority of the 
advisory committee, selected by an equitable representa- 
tive process. 

If an advisory committee or council which substan- 
tially meets the requirements stated above is already 
functioning (such as for ESEA, Title I, or preschool), 
this existing advisory body may serve for early child- 
hood education. 

The district advisory committee shall be responsible 
for a minimum of four specific tasks. These are to advise 
the district governing board regarding: (1) establishment 
of a time line for development of the district master 
plan; (2) districtwtde needs assessment on a school-by- 
schoot basis; (3) establishment of district program goals 
and objectives; and (4) recommendations as to which 
schools to include in each phase.* 

^PoUcies for Early Childhood Education, Sacramento: C^Lifornia 
State Dcpartmeut of Education^ 1973, p. 1. 



Districts should make information, rules, and 
guidelines about the early childhood education 
pfogram easily available to parents. This informa- 
tion should be written in tlie language(s) reflecting 
the ethnic makeup of the sdiool-community. 

Tlie functions and responsibilities of the district 
advisory committee should be clearly defined and 
should be the result of open meetings, discussions, 
and goal-setting sessions conducted so that the 
participation of all segments of the school- 
communities will be encouraged. 

School Advisory Committees 

By law there must be established at every school 
participating in the early childhood education 
program a school advisory committee wMch will be 
involved in the initial planning of the early 
childhood education program at that school and in 
the implementation^ evaluation, and modiflcation 
of that program. 

The functions and responsibilities of the school 
advisory committee must be clearly defined and 
formulated as the result of open meetings and 
discussions by the school-community and tlie 
elected parent representatives of the school com- 
mittee. The membership and duties of the commit- 
tee are described in Board policy as follows: 

This committee shall include broad representation of 
the parent populaticn served by the school, including 
socioeconomic and ethnic groups represented in die 
school attendance area, as well as representation from 
teachers, aides, support personnel, administrators, and 
the community. Parents not employed by the local 
school must compose a simple majority of the advisory 
committee^ selected by an equitable representative pro^ 
cess. Parents of primary age children must be repre- 
sented on the committee. 

If there is an existing local school committee^ it may 
be utilized, provided the committee substandally meets 
the requirements stated above. 

The local school advisory committee is responsible 
for advising the principal and staff in developing a 
detailed master plan for the individual school and 
submitting the plan to the governing board for its 
consideration for inclusion in the district master plan. 

The local school advisory coimnittee is also responsi- 
ble to assure that technical evaluation advice has been 
sought during the program planning process to deter- 
mine whether the evaluation process and instrument will 
adequately reflect the achievement of die program 
objectives. 

Each district applying for eariy childhood education 
funds under Education Code Section 6445 shall include 
assurance statements from the district governing board 
\ and the superintendent that each school plan was 
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developed with the appropriate involvement of parents, 
community, teachers, and :idministraiors. 

Any violation of Education Code Section 6445 
discovered through an evaluation or audit process shall 
be considered grounds for denial of expansion of funds 
for die next planned phase of implementation within 
said district.^ 

At each school in the early childhood education 
program^ parents and staff might jointly participate 
in making decisions about the early cliildliood 
education program as follows: 

Help develop the budget in accord with the 
formulas and allocations of funds for the 
early childhood education program at their 
School along with other categorical aid funds. 

Recruit and select volunteers for the local scliool 
program and make recommendations to the 
governing board regarding staff and adminis- 
tration for the early diildhood education 
program. 

Be involved in determining tlie process for the 
direct involvement of parents in the classroom 
as paid employees, volunteers, and observers. 



Policies for Early Childhood Education. Sacramento: State 
Department of Education, 1973, pp. 1^2. 



Extend visitation privileges to parents of current 
and potential enrollees in the early childhood 
education program. 

Plan the evaluations and determine the need for 
modifications of the early childhood educa- 
tion program at the school and make recom- 
mendations for clianges at any other level of 
school jurisdiction. 

Help develop parent education programs respon* 
sive to needs expressed by the parents them- 
selves. 

Help develop preservice and inservice staff train- 
ing programs so that parents^ community, 
teachers, and administrators can learn about 
the early childhood education program 
together. A cohesive unit can be formed to 
work together to implement the program. 
Aides and volunteers should be recruited from 
all Segments of the school-community. It is recom- 
mended, however, that consideration be given to 
nonprofessional employment of parents of cltildren 
potentially or currently enrolled in the early 
cliildhood education program. Early cliildliood 
education experience obtained as a volunteer 
should be given consideration in the assessment of 
qualifications for nonprofessional employment. 
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Health and Social Services 



Every d^trict submitting a master plan for early 
cliildhood education must include a healtli com- 
ponent wliich states the objectives, the activities 
leading to attainment of objectives, the sources and 
amount of funds allocated to tliis component, and 
tlie plan for evaluation. Health services are planned 
to help prevent, detect, and correct problems of 
the cJuld*s physical, mental, and emotional health. 
Ill addition, the social services component should 
be planned to ass^t families so that all participants 
ill the new early cliildhood education program can 
reach their highest potential. 

The school district should involve health and 
social service resource persons^ in addition to 
parents and teachers^ in developing these compo- 
nents. The assessment of health and related needs 
and methods of implementation should be a part of 
tlie master plan and the plan of each local school. 
Tlie plan should present a comprehensive approach 
to tlie integration of basic education, health, and 
social services for cliildren and their families. 

Policy on Health and Social Services 

Good health is considered a necessary prerequi- 
site to successful living and learning. Methods 
sliould be described to ensure the optimum physi- 
calj emotional^ and mental development of every 
cliild. 

Tlie challenge in the early cliildhood education 
plan is to design a viable and meaningful program 
wliich makes the best possible use of funds^ 
facilities, and resources and stresses the prevention 
and correction of health problems. A team 
approach is required whereby the combined skills 
of health and social service professionals and 
paraprofessionals, school staff members, parents^ 
volunteers, and other interested persons are used. 
Wherever available, the school nurse should be an 
integral part of the team. Personnel should be used 
at the level for which they afe trained. When 
school personnel are to be responsible for a part of 
this program, they need to be allowed sufficient 
time for the assignment. Adequate standards shall 
be adhered to, however, and an optimum program 
should be the goal. 



According to the Report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Cliildren, parent educa- 
tion is most effective if it involves parents as 
participants. Tlie report states, in part; 

Their adult status should place them in responsible, 
participating roles rather than in passive^ dependent 
ones. It is time that proressionals In the human services 
agencies adopted the basic principle of workliig tn full 
partnership with parents rather than Independently 
devising programs and services for parents and their 
children J 

A child's mental health depends on the functioning of 
lijs own body, the state of his physical health, the health 
and well-being of his family^ and the kind of home, 
neighborhood, and community in which he llves.^ , 

If we are to promote the mental health of our 
children and youth, ... we need to concern ourselves 
with all aspects of the cliild's care and all aspects of the 
social systems in which he lives. 
Since the child's mental health depends to a 
large extent on that of liis parents, it is important 
for the staff to recognize and build on the 
strengths of the family. As these strengths are 
acknowledged, the parent grows in self-confidence. 
As a result, the child benefits, 

Tlie success of tlie program will depend largely 
on the selection of staff members who have respect 
for individuals, sensitivity, flexibility, and the 
ability to listen and to communicate with parents 
from all walks of life- Tliis kind of person can best 
help any cliild and parent, especially the fearful, 
hostile, timid, overconfident, or handicapped, in 
developing constructive peer and adult-cliild rela- 
tionships. Children should not be segregated 
according to family income leveL Plans should 
include an assessment of needs for all enrolled 
children and tlieir families, and resources sliould be 
identified to meet these needs. 

All early childhood education programs should 
liave written health and social services poHcies 

^Crisis in Chifd Afentai Health: ChaUmge for the I970's. 
Prepared by the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. 
New Vork: Harper and Row, 1970, p. 349< 

Vi»Mp. 139. 

^ Ibid, p. 140. 
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available for inspection at any reasonable time. Tlie 
director of the early childhood education program 
should designate an appropriate member of the 
staff who is responsible for the implementation of 
these policies. Every parent should be provided 
with a copy of the policies at the. time of 
admission^ and there should be a clear understand- 
ing that such poUcies are part of the program. 
Provisions must also be made for those families 
who speak Uttle or no English. 

Heal til Program 

All early childhood education programs should 
provide for continuing health consultation from an 
appropriate community resource acceptable to the 
State Department of PubUc Health. The health 
consultant should assist m developing health 
poUcies and in keeping them current. A clear 
understanding should be had witJi parents that 
such a consultation service is part of the program. 

Admission Requirements 

Tlie program administrators should secure infor- 
mation regarding the health history and current 
state of health of the cliild. Information should 
include liis abiUty to participate in school and any 
special health needs. Such information might be 
included on "problem-oriented" records yielding a 
profile on the cliild and family. Health records 
include tlie following information: 

1 . Evidence of immunization appropriate to 
the child's age as required under Health 
and Safety Code sections 3380-3387, 
3400-3407, and 3480-3488 

2. Results of a tuberculin test within six months 

3. Name, address, and phone number of physi- 
cian or health resource responsible for ongo- 
ing health care of the child and the parent's 
signed autliorization for necessary transporta- 
tion and treatment of the child in an emer- 
gency (Note: Parents who subscribe to a 
reUgious faith practicing health by prayer or 
other spiritual means may be exempted from 
this requhiement if tliey provide a signed 
statement wliich indicates then* acceptance of 
full responsibility for the child^s health.) 

4. Name, address, and phone number of person 
authorized to accept responsibility for tlie 
child if an emergency occurs and parents 
cannot be contacted 

If no health evaluation of the cliild has been 
made before admission or if no pliysician or health 
resource responsible for the ongoing health caie of 



tlie child iias been identified, personnel in the early 
cliildhood education program should assist the 
parent in obtaining the necessary service and in 
identifying an acceptable source of regular health 
care. The same responsibility occurs when immuni- 
zation or tubercuUn testing is needed. 

Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment 

Tlie Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the 
California State Department of Public Health is 
developing program standards for early and 
periodic screening services. School districts partic- 
ipating in the early cliildhood education program 
should urge and assist all children eUgible for 
health screening services to receive them; a plan 
should be submitted with the appUcation to show 
how all cliildren will receive the same level of 
assessment. Districts should describe their plan for 
screening, referrals, follow-up, outreach, record- 
keeping, and evaluation. Consideration should also 
be given to such needs as transportation and 
babysitting. 

The early childhood education program should 
provide assistance to parents in obtaining heajth 
services needed by children. Wlienever possible, 
health needs identified tliiough screening or obser- 
vation in t]ie program should be taken care of by 
the child*s regular physician or existing community 
resource. Tlie program should provide for full 
utilization of all existing health resources and 
sources of funding, including titles IV-A, V, and 
XIX of the Social Security Act. 

Medication should be administered only under 
the supervision of the program dh*ector and after 
t]ie receipt of a written instruction from the 
prescribing physician and written authorization by 
parent or guardian as well as the physician. 
Medication should be adequately labeled and 
stored so that access by other than staff is 
prevented and its potency is protected. Records of 
administration of medication and authorizations 
shall be maintained in the health record of the 
cMld. 

. Civil Defense and Disaster Preparedness Plan 

Section 560 of the CaUfornia Administrative 
Code, Title 5, Education, requh*es that schools 
liave a written civil defense and disaster prepared- 
ness plan for such emergencies as earthquake, fire, 
flood, or other disaster. Tlie disaster plan should be 
discussed with parents of cliildren in the program, 
a3id the written plan should be posted at the 
school. 
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Emergency Medical Care 

All programs must have a specific plan for 
emergency care, including transportation and a 
written agreement with a medical source where 
emergency treatment can be obtained. \Vlien a staff 
member accompanies a child to the source of 
emergency care, he should stay with the chfld until 
the parent or liis designee assumes responsibility 
for tlie cliild's care. Every parent should be 
provided with a copy of tlie emergency care plan at 
the time of admission, and the parents sliould be 
informed that such policies are part of the pro- 
gram. 

Illness or Minor Injury 

Health poHcies should make specific provisions 
for children suffering from an illness or minor 
injury. Provisions for the care of iU cliildren and 
the healtli pohcies sliould be explained to the 
parent when the child is erirolled. Parents should 
be notified immediately when a cliild becomes ill 
or injured. If such children are to be excluded, the 
criteria for exclusion sliould be developed as part 
of the poUcies. Provision must also be made for 
isolation in a quiet area under frequent observation 
for a child who becomes ill or injured during the 
day until such time as tlie parent or other 
responsible person can come for liim. 

Health Education 

A curriculum developed for health education of 
children, parents, staff, and community should be 
related to tlie overall health needs of the child. 
Included should be instruction in child growth and 
development, personal hygiene, dental health, 
physical healtli, mental health, preventive mea- 
sures, nutrition, accident prevention, first aid, 
community resources^ and environmental sanita- 
tion. Other instruction may be added. In the 
development of tlie healtli education program. 
Specific reference should be made to the Frame- 
work for Health Instruction in California Public 
Schools."^ A plan is to be included for the 
non-English-speaking child and parent. Specific 
objectives in terms of health knowledge and health 
behavior should be developed and measured at 
appropriate intervals in accord with an evaluation 
plan. 



Framework for Health instruction in California Public Schools, 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Health Education^ Physical Education^ Athletics^ and Recreation. 
Sacramento: State Department of £du cat ion, 1970. 



Social Services Program 

The district should also describe its plan for 
social services integrated with parent education and 
involvement and with total staff training. These 
services may include, but are not to be limited to, 
counseling and guidance; referral to community 
resources; continuous evaluation of the cliild's 
progress; help witli problems of neglect, abuse^ 
unemployment, delinquency, and unsafe and haz- 
ardous hving arrangements; family planning; out- 
of-home care; and homemaker services. 

A coordinated and positive working relationship 
must be maintained witli agencies providing social 
services. Tliere must be documentation of social 
Service and assurance that records will be confiden- 
tial (Welfare and Institutions Code Section 10850). 

Nutrition Education and Service 

The child five to eight years old, and younger 
children if they are included in the program, 
should be provided experiences tliat will enable tlie 
child to identify tlie groups of foods and basic 
nutrients needed for optimum growth, develop- 
ment, and liealth. 

Tlie nutrition education program sliould be 
discussed, developed, and expanded through inser- 
vice education workshops for teachers, school 
administrators, school nutrition personnel, and 
other school staff members. Parent education 
classes in consumer problems and health education 
should include nutrition information so that an 
understanding may be gained of why certain foods 
are necessary and how nutritious meals can be pur- 
chased and prepared as inexpensively as possible. 

Teaching aids, curriculum guides, and audio- 
visual materials should be utilized. As programs 
progress at the local level, additional teachhig aids 
should be developed as needed. 

If food service is provided, it is recommended 
that it consist of one complete meal served at noon 
which meets one^tliird of the child's recommended 
daily nutritional needs. Only foods contributing to 
tlie nutritional well-beuig of tlie cliild should be 
provided at school. 

Districts with an average daily attendance of 
10,000 or more sliould have, in addition to a 
dh*ector of nutrition education and services, a 
speciaUst in nutrition education and a specialist in 
food management Tlie nutrition educator will 
provide expertise in the development of the early 
childhood nutrition education program, coordinate 
nutrition education with school food service^ and 
utiUze available resources in the community. Tlie 
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jninimum educational requirement for tlie nutri- 
tion educator should include having studied 
advanced nutrition based on the prerequisites of 
biochemistry and physiology, an applied nutrition 
course^ coursework in behavioral science, in 
curriculum development^ in teaching methods and 
techniques, and in consumer problems. A bach- 
elor's degree is acceptable althougii a master's 
degree or equivalent in education and experience 
would be desirable. 

lu distrkts of from 3,000 to 10,000 average 
daily attendance, the director of nutrition educa- 
tion and services, supported by qualified parapro- 
fessioiials, should coordinate nutrition education 
with school food service and utilize available nutri- 
tion resources in the community. In addition to the 
requirements listed for the nutrition educator, the 
jninimum educational requirements for the director 
should include courses in food management. 

In districts with less than 3,000 average daily 
attendance, a specialist in nutrition education and 
services at the county level should be available to 
provide expertise in the development of the early 



cluldliood nutrition education program, coordinate 
nutrition education with school food service, and 
provide assistance in obtaining available resources 
in the community. The minimum educational 
requirements for the director should be equivalent 
to, or exceed, those for the director at the district 
level. 

If a nutrition educator is not available at the 
district or county level, a state-level specialist in 
nutrition education might perform the following 
services: 

Study, evaluate, and recommend nutrition edu' 
cation materials to be used in the classroom 
and in community mstructional programs. 

Provide lists of available audiovisual materials 
and nutrition education curriculum guides* 

Provide lists for the district of available nutrition 
education resources provided by outside pub- 
lic agencies. 

If food service facilities are limited or unavail- 
able, the school district might either contract with 
another district to provide this service or secure 
prepared meals from private sources. 
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Staff Development and Inservice Education 



A shift from traditional ciassroom work with 
children to continuous progress primary environ- 
ments requires new knowledge and skills of all who 
participate in an early childhood education pro- 
gram. Work with children five to eight years old in 
a new structure that focuses upon individual needs 
and development reqiures new perspectives and ori- 
entation concerning the teaching-leartiing process. 

Increased staff competence leads to better ciass- 
room management; more flexibility; increased 
probability of better teacher-parent and school- 
community relations; increased independence from 
the structures of traditional education (including a 
greater willingness to use what is functional in 
traditional educational practices); and greater will- 
ingness to increase one's breadth and depth of 
knowledge. All of these elements are critical to the 
success of the new primary school program. ' 

Selection of Staff 

Staff development begins with the selection of 
teachers. Alternatives which may be used in select- 
ing an appropriate staff of teachers for an early 
childhood education program are the following: 

In a large district one procedure miglit be to 
declare all kindergarten througli grade three 
positions vacant in the school submitting an 
early childhood education program plan and 
refill the positions from among teachers 
and principals eager to participate and well- 
qualified by experience and training. 

Another procedure for a large district might be 
to select^ among equally eligible schools^ a 
school where the principal and the greatest 
number of teachers have had experience and 
training in working with young children and 
are eager to participate. 

In smaller districts it may be necessary to offer 
reassignment to teachers who prefer not to 
participate or who are not qualified by 
experience or training. On the other hand, if 
such transfers are impossible, the district 
should make plans for the eventual retraining 
and participation of those teachers in order to 



qualify for early childhood education funding 
in the future. 

Key Concepts for Early Childhood 
Education Pk^ograms 

Concepts wliich should be considered in imple* 
menting early childhood education programs 
include the following: 

Inservice education needs should be assessed and 
planned by the school<;ommunity partici- 
pants, including staff of feeder preschools and 
child care programs where possible. 
Opportunities for large-group, small-group, and 
individual inservice education should be 
provided. 

Inservice education should facilitate communica- 
tion and cooperation among team members, 
cliildren, parents, and the community. It 
should take place in or near the schools 
involved. 

Tima should be provided for inservice education 
before the beginning of school and contin- 
uously throughout the year. Time should also 
be scheduled for team planning. Attention 
sliould be given to the use of regular school 
hours whenever possible rather tlian late after- 
noon, niglit, or Saturday. 
Adequate funds should be budgeted for inservice 
education. 

A wide variety of local resources should be 
utilized. 

Staff is defined ^ all persons who participate in 
the early childhood education program, 
including the school principal, parents, and 
auxiliary staff members. 
Inservice education should be concerned with 
forces which influence a child's development 
in all aspects (physical, social, cognitive, and 
affective) of cult\ire and language. It should 
include teaming styles and curriculum content 
^(reading, language, mathematics, science, 
health, social studies, art, music, physical 
education, and the many sut^jects commonly 
tauglit in early childhood education). The 
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programs should also include instruction 
regarding teacher and staff roles, parents^ role> 
and a variety of educational programs. 

Inservice education should include the study of 
the cultures and languages represented in the 
school community. 

Inservice education should facilitate career^ 
ladder progress of participating aides, volun- 
teers, and parents whenever appropriate. 

Consideration might be given to cooperative 
efforts among neigliboring schools, districts, 
or counties in arrangmg inservice education 
activities to meet the needs of the persons 
working in their early cliildhood. education 
program. 

Suggestions for Staff Development 

In accordance with the size of the early cliild- 
hood education program and number of schools 
participating, consideration might be given to 
including the following as members of the early 
childhood education team who may be expected to 
participate in inservice education: 

Leaders: Administrators, early childhood educa- 
tion coordinators, consultants, cliild development 
specialists, credentialed teachers, parent advisory 
liaison coordinator 

Teaching staff: Certified teacher, associate 
teacher, instructional aide, parent, volunteer, stu- 
dent teadier or intern in early childhood; students 
from liigh school, community college, college, or 
university 

Auxiliary staff: Nurse, school phychologist, 
social worker, speech therapist, resource teacher, 
secretaries, custodians, bus driver, cook, partici- 
pating parents, others 

Advisory members: Parents, community mem- 
bers, representatives of organizations, churches, 
businesses, library, recreation programs 

Staff selected for the implementation of an early 
childhood education program should be well quali- 
fied> Recommendations to be considered are the 
following: 

Certificated teachers must hold a valid creden-* 
tiaL In addition, they should have had suc- 
cessful experience teaching children ages five 
througli eiglit years. Three years of experience 
are recommended. 

Associate teachers should have approximately 
two years of college and/or experience in 
teaching young children througli the authori- 
zation of a cliildren*s center permit or equiva- 



lent certificate. Tluee years of experience are 
recommended. 
Leaders and/or coordinators should have had 
experience at the early childhood education 
level at least equal to that of the certificated 
teacheis. 

Aides should meet the criteria and standards set 
by the school advisory committee. 

Student teachers and interns must be under the 
supervision of cooperating college supervisory 
staff. 

Staff members should demonstrate their interest 
and commitment to early childhood educa* 
tion by participating in appropriate inservice 
education programs. 

The role of each staff member should be defined 
in the local school plan. For every 30 children the 
district should employ one certificated classroom 
teacher \rfio should have volunteer and paiaprofes- 
sional assistance. The staffing pattern should be 
such that the adult/pupil ratio should be no less 
than 1:10. A combination of paid aides, parents, 
and volunteers from a variety of sources to work 
under the dhection of the teacher may form the 
adult staff. 

When the early childhood education program 
includes children whose primary language ^ not 
English, the district must seek staff members who 
speak the language of those pupils and parents. 

Suggestions for Inservice Education 

The purpose of the inservice education should 
be to develop, maintain, and upgrade an educa- 
tional program for teachers and staff, kindergaften 
through grade three, so that they may meet the 
needs, talents, interests, and abilities of each child 
more fully. It should further develop increased 
competencies in the instructional skills necessary 
for the child's successful achievement later in 
school suhiects such as reading, language, and 
mathenBtics and enhance and develop those inter* 
personal skills necessary for working effectively 
with children and adults. 

Personnel responsible for development of the 
early childhood education program should consider 
the following: 

Adequate funds to implement a new eariy 
childhood education program should be bud- 
geted for inservice education. Since funds are 
necessarily somewhat limited, cooperative 
efforts for this aspect of the program might 
be explored. 
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A school implementing an early childhood edu- 
cation program should provide a process by 
wliich the total early childhood education 
team may assess and plan for the kindergarten 
through grade three inservice education needs. 
Local representation from ethnic groups in 
proportion to that of the local school enroll- 
ment should assist in this process. 

The inservice education plan sliould provide for 
large-group, small-group^ and individualized 
study and practice for those who participate 
in the inservice education program. 

Al! members of the early childhood education 
team should participate in the inservice educa- 
tion effort, including leaders, coordinators, 
teachers^ staffs and the building principals 

The inservice education plan should include a 
process whereby each team member assesses 
lus own participation in the early childhood 
education program and uses this information 
to plan for his continued growth in knowl- 
edge and skills. 

The inservice education plan should enhance and 
facilitate communication and cooperation 
among team members and with parents and 
community to increase the effectiveness of 
the early childhood education program. 

Tlie inservice education plan should facilitate 
exploration of innovative programs with con- 
tinuous feedback and evaluation in relation to 
the goals of early childhood education. 

The district should plan how it can use local 
community resources to provide inservice 
education; e.g., colleges; business; community 
and professional groups; parent, church, and 
ethnic groups; student teachers; and senior 
dtizens. 

The d^trict should provide a process by which it 
can identify resources which can provide for 
inservice educational needs wluch cannot be 
met locally* 

The district should provide inservice education 
designed to build cultural awareness. The 
program should help to identify various life- 
styles and customs which affect the learning 
and teaching environment of the children and 
their families. Such programs are needed so 
that all the4)eople involved in early childhood 
education programs can be better understood 
and reached more effectively. 

When 25 percent or more of the children 
are from non-^English'Speaking families^ the 



school or district should provide inservice 
education to improve the language skills each 
team member needs most (e.g., in standard 
Spanish or standard English). 

Inservice education should provide opportunity 
for a deeper appredation of the total environ- 
ment in which young children live and learn 
and should include partidpation in commun- 
ity activities and home visitation. 

Inservice education should provide for each 
team member^s greater understanding of the 
forces which influence each cluld*s growth 
and development in all areas (e.g., physical, 
psychomotor, social, linguistic, cognitive, 
affective) in order to utilize this understand- 
ing in the teaching-learning process. 

Inservice education should provide for each 
team member^s skill in teacliing tlie basic 
skills needed for future success in school, in- 
cluding reading, mathematics, language, knowl- 
edge about the world of nature and man, 
science, health, art, music, physical education. 

Insenice education should assist team members 
to increase their skills in assessing each child^s 
unique needs and to individualize instruction 
to meet these needs. 

The inservice education program should assist 
team members in understanding the impor- 
tance of self-concept in the learning process 
and to find effective ways to nurture each 
child*s self-esteem, self-confidence, and self- 
control. 

Tlie program should assist team members to 
develop a school atmosphere in wluch every 
cliild feels wanted and uniquely valued; the 
team members display compassion and under- 
standing toward every child, each other, and 
parents; and the children are helped to feel 
compassion and understanding toward others. 

The program should also ass^t team members to 
organize and admin^ter a fully functioning 
educational program, including recordkeeP- 
ingf planning, preparing and ordering mate- 
rials^ keeping necessary schedules, and satisfy- 
ing other administrative requirements. 

Tlie team should take responsibility for orga- 
nizhig and participating in parent education 
programs. 

The inservice education effort should facilitate 
career development. 

Alternative suggestions for implementing early 
childhood education inservice education include 
the following: 
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Begin by having discussions with parents, who 
may later become part of the vohmteer staff 
and who can aid in the writing of job 
descriptions for staff members. 

Have orientation seminars and workshops during 
a four-to-six-week period prior to the opening 
of school in the fall. 

Inchide parents, consultants, and ethnic repre- 
sentatives from the community. Informal 
seminars and workshops facilitate communi- 
cation among team members. 

Teachers and aides should be bilingual or liave 
load a significant amount of coursework in 
the dominant second language of the area in 
which they will be teacWng. 

It is recommended tliat local programs provide 
approximately one hour per week of inservice 
education for teachers and two hours per 
week for aides and volunteers. 

Teachers in tlie inservice education program 
should be quaUfied and experienced in the 
area of early cliild development or in other 
areas related to the program. 

Staff members and members of the community 
should evaluate the program regularly. Aides, 
teachers^ and parents should contribute at 
least two hours per month to program plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

Teachers should be allowed adequate time for 
recordkeeping. 

Team members can demonstrate a commitment 
to the program by continuing academic prep- 
aration, participating in the planning and 
evaluation of the early childhood education 
program, and becoming a part of the commu- 
nication link between school and community. 

Formal coursework at a teacher education insti- 
tution is assumed to provide basic prepara- 
tion. 

Observation of children hi a classroom setting 
can help consoUdate data regarding cliildren's 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor devel- 
opment. 

Intensive and continuous study experiences 
should be arranged for teachers whose expe- 
rience has been in grades higher than kinder- 
garten tlirougli grade tliree. 

Local colleges may be called upon to provide 
basic classwork when needed by the early 
childhood education team members; to assist 
at meetings as consultants; and to provide 
advice and suggestions when supervising 
student teachers. 



Inservice meetings may be held on the school 
site, in various homes, or elsewhere in the 
community. The needs of the participants and 
ease of travel should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Specifics should be developed in the district 
master plan to ensure the development of 
certain competencies as follows: 

Administrators should develop (1) knowledge 
about the growth and development of the 
young child; (2) skill in working with parents, 
certificated and noncertificated staff mem- 
bers, and school and community volunteers; 
and (3) ability to create a sense of trust and 
freedom among the early cliildhood education 
team members so that continual communica- 
tion and interaction among the staff, the 
parents, and the community is encouraged. 
Master teaciiers should develop (1) skill in the 
expanded role of supervising other staff 
members (not including evaluation under the 
Stull Act); (2) skill in diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion for individuaUzed instruction; (3) ability 
to assume leadership in interpreting the pro- 
gram to parents and coordinating the activi- 
ties and efforts of the parent educator; and 
(4) ability to work with the administration, 
coordinate the contributions of community 
representatives, and make full use of com- 
munity resources. 

All early cliildliood education team members 
should develop (1) ability to see then* role as a 
contributing member and support member of 
a team; and (2) confidence to assume respon- 
sibility in the area of one's expertise and 
experience. 

One effective method of expanding early cliild- 
hood education methods tliroughout a school 
district after a successful year is a teacher exchange 
plan. Based on the pliilosophy of *'everyone a 
learner^'* the plan includes the following: 

One-tliird to one-half of the teachers in an early 
childhood education unit (School A) work for 
a period of 8-16 weeks as the nucleus of a 
staff in*a new early cliildhood education unit 
(School B). 

An equal number of staff members from School 
B serve as staff members at School A for a 
similar period. Staffs from both schools meet 
on a regular basis for conference and planning 
during the exchange period and for a time 
following, as necessary. After the 8*16 weeks. 
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teachers resume their original assignments for 
the year or remain in the exchanged assign* 
ments. 

The excliange could continue during the entire 
phase-in period of the remaining schools in the 
district. Similarlyj interdistrict exchange plans 
might also be considered. 

Statements of responsibility that describe the 
roles of persons involved in the early childhood 
education program are presented as follows: 

The administrator is responsible for the early 
childhood education program and the implement 
tation at the school level of the master plan 
developed at the district level. 

The head teacher I coordinator I consultant is 
responsible as the coordinator/head teacher for 
every 30 cliildren; works directly with the 
cliildren and assisting staff members; coordinates 
the program and activities; diagnoses the Individ- 
ual instructional needs of the cliildren in the 
class; and prescribes the teacliing strategies 
which will be carried out by the instructional 
aides, parents, and other volunteers. 

Members of the teaching staff di^ responsible for 
carrying out a plan for individuahzed instruction 
of the cliildren in tlie early cliildhood education 
classes. Several categories of teaching staff 
members may exist, including certified teacher°, 
associate teachers, and instructional aides at 
various levels of responsibility according to the 
local plan. 



Parent volunteers are responsible for providing 
information as to observations made of individ- 
ual children; assist in activities, supplementing 
the instructioilal strategies prescribed by the 
early childhood education teacher; participate in 
the plans and evaluation of the early cliildhood 
education program; serve as an integral part of 
the early childhood education team; and con- 
tribute in ways which enhance learning experi- 
ences for children. 

Students in training or work-experience pro- 
grams are responsible for assisting in the activi- 
ties and routines of the early childhood educa- 
tion program as support team members. They 
work under the direct supervision of faculty 
members and instructors from high schools, 
community colleges, and institutions of higher 
education. 

Tlie parent education coordinator or specialist is 
responsible for the various programs developed 
for parents, such as parent education classes, 
referral to community resources, or consultation 
on intrafamily concerns; and is a participating 
member of the early childhood education team 
in planning and evaluating all aspects of the 
early childhood education program as it relates 
to parent involvement. 

Whenever appropriate, individuals from the com- 
munity who have special talents should be encour- 
aged to participate in the eariy childhood 
education program. 
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